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occasion he wore one of dark, greenish khaki, with a light         f
leather Italian belt, instead of a Sam Browne.    He had        |
black top-boots and black buttons to match.   His uniform         |
seemed to be getting as cosmopolitan as his army.                  ''
Many thought his manner was supercilious and reserved,         i
compared with the bluff heartiness of, say, General Leese.         f
But this, his crisp way of talking and his impassive features         i
were a mask for an Irishman's sense of humour.    One of         *
the Americans asked him if he would make his guess when         i
the war was going to end.    " I don't guess, I calculate,"         \
he said.
Then he made the remarkably accurate prediction that the war would be over in 1945. He talked about his " double-handed punch " exemplified by the Salerno and Anzio operations. The General was not without a just appreciation of his own merits as a commander. He told us that when history came to be written, he had a " nice, sneaking feeling " that the Italian campaign would be adjudged one of the most brilliant and successful in the war. I would like to be able to fulfil that forecast, but perhaps this book does not qualify as pure history.
A few days later the General was good enough to invite me to his farewell party, held in the famous villa once associated with Lady Emma Hamilton, overlooking Naples Bay. I met and interviewed him first when he was sitting on a soap-box in the dusty compound of a Burmese house-on-stilts at the end of the Burma army's retreat in 1942. Then, in 1945, I saw him at the proud moment of his receiving the Freedom of the City of London. But I like to think of him best in that time of triumphant farewell in Italy when, surrounded by his own comrades in arms, he stood in a blaze of coloured lights on the verandah, chatting genially and basking in success. On each of these several occasions " Alex " was the same calm and dominant personality. Victory, defeat, or public honour made no difference to him, as far as I could detect.
Alexander was proudest of his record as a front-line soldier in World War I, but I thought the finest tribute to him was contained in the straightforward language of Gort's despatch on Dunkirk.ucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
